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DISCOURSE, Se. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T has been my uniform endeavour 
ſince I farſt addreſſed you from 
this place, to impreſs you ſtrongly with one ruling 
idea, I wiſhed you to be perſuaded, that f ucceſs in your 


Art depends almoſt entirely on your own induſtry ; but 


the induſtry which I principally recommended, is not 
the induſtry of the hands, but of the mind. 


As our art is not a divine gif?, ſo neither is it a me- 
chanical trade. Its foundations are laid in ſolid ſcience. 
B | And 


E 
And practice, though eſſential to perfection, can never 


attain that to which it aims, unleſs it works under the 
direction of principle. | 


Some writers upon art overdo this point, and ſuppoſe 
that ſuch a body of univerſal and profound learning is 
requiſite, that the very enumeration of its kinds is enough 
to frighten a beginner. Vitruvius, after going through 
the many accompliſhments of nature, and the many ac- 
quirements of learning, neceſſary to an architect, proceeds 
with great gravity to aſſert, that he ought to be well ſkilled 
in the civil law, that he may not be cheated in the title 


of the ground he builds on. 


But without ſuch exaggeration, we may go ſo far as to 
aflert, that a painter ſtands in need of more knowledge 
than is to be picked off his pallet, or collected by looking 
on his model, whether it be in life or in picture. He 
never can be a great artiſt, who is groſsly illiterate, 


| Every man whoſe buſineſs is deſcription ought to be 
tolerably converſant with the poets, in ſome language or 
other ; that he may imbibe a poetical ſpirit, and enlarge 
his ſtock of ideas, He ought to acquire an habit of com- 
| paring 


E 33 


paring and digeſting his notions. He ought not to be 


gives him an inſight into human nature, and relates to the 
manners, characters, paſſions and affections. He oyght 


to know /omething concerning the mind, as well as @ great 
deal concerning the body of man. 


For this purpoſe, it is not neceſſary that he ſhould go 
into ſuch a compaſs of reading, as muſt, by diſtracting 
his attention, diſqualify him for the practical part of his 
profeſſion, and make him fink the performer in the critic. 
Reading, if it can be made the favourite recreation of his 
leiſure hours, will improve and enlarge his mind, without 
retarding his actual induſtry, 


What ſuch partial and deſultory reading cannot afford, 
may be ſupplied by the converſation of learned and in- 
genious men, which is the beſt of all ſubſtitutes for thoſe 
who have not the means or opportunities of deep ſtudy. 


pleaſed with communicating their ideas to artiſts, when 
they ſee them curious and docile, if they are treated with 
that reſpe& and deference which is ſo juſtly their due. 
Into ſuch ſociety, young artiſts, if they make it the point 
of 


wholly unacquainted with that part of philoſophy which 
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of their ambition, will by degrees be admitted. There 
without formal teaching, they will inſenſibly come to 
feel and reaſon like thoſe they live with, and find a rational 
and ſyſtematic taſte imperceptibly formed in their minds, 
which they will know how to reduce to a ſtandard, by 
applying general truth to their own purpoſes, better 
perhaps than thoſe to whom they owed the original 


ſentiment. 


| Of theſe ſtudies and this converſation, the defired and 
legitimate offspring is a power of diſtinguiſhing right from 


wrong, which power applieqᷓ to works of art, is denominated 
taſte. Let me then, without further introduction, enter 


1 upon an examination, whether taſte be ſo far beyond our 


reach, as to be unattainable by care; or be ſo very vague 


and capricious, that no care ought to be employed 
about it. 


| It has been the fate of arts to be enveloped in myſte- 
rious and incomprehenſible language, as if it was thought 
neceſſary that even the terms ſhould correſ] pond to the idea 


entertained of the inſtability and uncertainty of the rules 
* hich they expreſſed. 


To 


US YH 


To ſpeak of genius and taſte, as any. way connected 
with reaſon or common ſenſe, would be, in the opinion of 
ſome towering talkers, to ſpeak like a man who poſſeſſed 
neither, who had never felt that enthuſiaſm, or, to uſe 
their own inflated language, was ever warmed by that 
Promethean fire, which animates the canvas and vivifies 
the marble. 


If, in order to be intelligible, I appear to degrade art 
by bringing her down from her viſionary ſituation in the 
clouds, it is only to give her a more ſolid manſion upon 
the earth. It is neceſſary that at ſome time or other we 
ſhould ſee things as they really are, and not impoſe on 
ourſelves by that falſe magnitude with which objects appear 
when viewed indiſtinctly as through a miſt. 


We will allow a poet to expreſs his meaning, when his 
meaning is not well known to himſelf, with a certain 
degree of obſcurity, as it is one ſource of the ſublime, 
But when, in plain proſe, we gravely talk of courting the 
muſe in ſhady bowers ; waiting the call and inſpiration of 
Genius, finding out where he inhabits, and where he is 
to be invoked with the greateſt ſucceſs ; of attending to 
times and ſcaſons when the imagination ſhoots with the 

5 greateſt 


LB 
greateſt vigour, whether at the ſummer ſolſtice or the 
equinox ; when it is ſagaciouſly obſerved how much the 
wild freedom and liberty of imagination is cramped by 
attention to eſtabliſhed rules; or how this ſame imagina- 
tion begins to grow dim in advanced age, ſmothered 
and deadened by too much judgment. When we talk ſuch 
language, or entertain ſuch ſentiments as theſe, we gene- 
rally reſt contented with mere words, or at beſt entertain 
notions not only groundleſs, but pernicious. 


If all this means what it is very poſſible was originally 
intended only to be meant, that in order to cultivate an 
art, a man ſecludes himſelf from the commerce of the 
world, and retires into the country at particular ſeaſons ; 
or that at one time of the year his body is in better health, 
and conſequently his mind fitter for the buſineſs of hard 
thinking than at another time; or that the mind may be 
fatigued and grow confuſed by long and unremitted appli- 
cation; this I can underſtand. I can likewiſe believe, that 
a man eminent when young for poſſeſſing poetical imagi- 


nation, may, from having taken another road, ſo neglect 


its cultivation, as to ſhew leſs of its powers in his latter 
life. But I am perſuaded, that ſcarce a poet is to be 


found, from Homer down to Dryden, who preſerved a 


ſound 
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ſound mind in a ſound body, and continued practiſing his 
profeſſion to the very laft, whoſe later works are not as 
replete with the fire of imagination, as thoſe which were 
produced in his more youthful days, 


To underſtand literally theſe metaphors or ideas expreſſed 
in poetical language, ſeems to be equally abſurd as to. 
conclude, that becauſe painters ſometimes repreſent poets 
writing from the dictates of a little winged boy or genius, 
that this ſame genius did really inform him in a whiſper 
what he was to write; and that he is himſelf but a mere 
machine, unconſcious of the operations of his own mind. 


Opinions generally received and floating in the world, 
whether true or falſe, we naturally adopt and make our 
own ; they may be conſidered as a kind of inheritance to 
which we ſucceed and are tenants for life, and which we 
leave to our poſterity very near in the condition in which 
we received it; not much being in any one man's power 
cither to impair or improve it. | 


The greateſt part of theſe opinions, like current coin 
in its circulation, we are obliged to take without weigh- 
ing or examining ; but by this inevitable inattention many 

adulterated 
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1 
adulterated pieces are received, which, when we ſeriouſly 
eſtimate our wealth, we muſt throw away. 8o the col- 
lector of popular opinions, when he embodies his know- 
ledge, and forms a ſyſtem, muſt ſeparate thoſe which are 
true from thoſe which are only plauſible. But it becomes 
more peculiarly a duty to the profeſſors of art not to let 
any opinions relating to ht art paſs unexamined. The 
caution and circumſpection required in ſuch examination 
we ſhall preſently have an opportunity of explaining. 


Genius and taſte, in their common acceptation, appear 
to be very nearly related; the difference lies only in 
this, that genius has ſuperadded to it a habit or power of 
execution. Or we may ſay, that taſte, when this power 
is added, changes its name, and is called genius. They 
both, in the popular opinion, pretend to an entire exemp- 
tion from the reſtraint of rules. It is ſuppoſed that their 
powers are intuitive; that under the name of genius great 
works are produced, and under the name of taſte an exact 
judgment is given, without our knowing why, and with- 
out being under the leaſt obligation to reaſon, precept, or 


experience. 


One can ſcarce ſtate theſe opinions without expoſing 


their abſurdity, yet they are conſtantly in the mouths of 
| men; 
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men, and particularly of artiſts. They who have thought 
ſeriouſly on this ſubject, do not carry the point ſo far; 
yet I am perſuaded, that even among thoſe few who may 
be called thinkers, the prevalent opinion gives leſs than it 
ought to the powers of reaſon 3 and conſiders the prin- 
ciples of taſte, which give all their authority to the rules 
of art, as more fluctuating, and as having leſs ſolid foun- 
dations, than we ſhall find, upon examination, they 
really have. 


The common ſaying, that raſtes are not to be diſputed, 
owes its influence, and its general reception, to the ſame 
error which leads us to imagine it of too high original to 
ſubmit to the authority of an earthly tribunal. It will 
likewiſe correſpond with the notions of thoſe who conſider 
it as a mere phantom of the imagination, ſo devoid of 
ſubſtance as to elude all criticiſm. 


We often appear to differ in ſentiments from each other, 
merely from the inaccuracy of terms, as we are not obliged 
to ſpeak always with critical exactneſs. Something of this 
too may ariſe from want of words in the language to 
expreſs the mote nice diſcriminations which a deep inveſti- 
gation diſcovers. A great deal however of this difference 
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vaniſhes, when each opinion is tolerably explained and 
underſtood by conſtancy and preciſion in the uſe of terms. 


We apply the term 74ſe to that act of the mind by 
which we like or diſlike, whatever be the ſubject. Our 


Judgment upon an airy nothing, a fancy which has no 


foundation, is called by the ſame name which we give to 
our determination concerning thoſe truths which refer to 
the moſt general and moſt unalterable principles of human 
nature, and thoſe works which are only to be produced by 
the greateſt efforts of the human underſtanding. However 


inconvenient this may be, we are obliged to take words 


as we find them; all we can do is to — the things 
to which they are applied. 


We may let bal. thoſe things which are at once ſubjects 


of taſte and ſenſe, and which having as much certainty as 


the ſenſes themſelves, give no occaſion to enquiry or diſpute. 
The natural appetite or taſte of the human mind is for 
Truth; whether that truth reſults from the real agreement 


or equality of original ideas among themſelves; from the 
agreement of the repreſentation of any object with the 


thing repreſented; or from the correſpondence of the 
ſeveral parts of, any arrangement with each other. It is 
the 


L* ] 


the very ſame taſte which reliſhes a demonſtration in geo- 
metry, that is pleaſed with the reſemblance of a picture 
to an original, and touched with the harmony of muſic. 


All theſe have unalterable and fixed foundations in 
nature, and are therefore equally inveſtigated by reaſon, 
and known by ſtudy ; ſome with more, ſome with leſs 
clearneſs, but all exactly in the ſame way. A picture 
that is unlike, is falſe. Diſproportionate ordonnance of 
parts is not right, becauſe it cannot be true; it ceaſes to 
be a contradiction to aſſert, that the parts have no relation 
to the whole. Colouring is true where it is naturally 
adapted to the eye, from brightneſs, from ſoftneſs, from 
harmony, from reſemblance ; becauſe theſe agree with 
their object nature, and therefore are true; as true as 
mathematical demonſtration, but known to be true only 
to thoſe who ſtudy theſe things. 


But beſides rea/, there is alſo apparent truth, or opinion, 
cr prejudice. With regard to real truth, when it is known, 
the taſte which conforms to it, is, and muſt be, uniſorm. 
With regard to the ſecond ſort of truth, which may be 
called truth upon ſufferance, or truth by courteſy, it is 
not fixed, but variable. However, whilſt theſe opinions 

| and 
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and prejudices, on which it is founded, continue, they 
operate as truth; and the Art, whoſe office it is to pleaſe 
the mind, as well as inſtruct it, muſt direct itſelf accor- 
ding to opinicn, or it will not attain its end. 


In proportion as theſe prejudices are known to be gene- 
rally diffuſed, or long received, the taſte which conforms 
to them approaches nearer to certainty, and to a ſort of 
_ reſemblance to real ſcience, even where opinions are found 
to be no better than prejudices, And ſince, for the greater 
part, they deſerve in that caſe, on account of their dura- 
tion and extent, to be conſidered as really true, they 
become capable of no ſmall degree of ſtability and deter- 
mination by their permanent and uniform nature, 


As theſe prejudices become more narrow, more local, 
more tranſitory, this ſecondary taſte becomes more and 
more fantaſtical ; recedes from real ſcience; is leſs to be 
approved by reaſon, and leſs followed in practice; though 
in no caſe perhaps to be wholly neglected, where it does 
not ſtand, as it ſometimes does, in direct defiance of the 
moſt reſpectable opinions received amongſt mankind. 


" Having 
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Having laid down theſe poſitions, I ſhall proceed with 
| leſs method, becauſe leſs will ſerve, to 2 95 and app, y- 
them. 


We will take it for granted, that reaſon is ſomething 
invariable and fixed in the nature of things; and without 
endeavouring to go back to an account of firſt principles, 
which for ever will elude our ſearch, we will conclude, 
that whatever goes under the name of taſte, which we can 
fairly bring under the dominion of reaſon, muſt be con- 
ſidered as equally exempt from change. If therefore, in 
the courſe of this enquiry, we can ſhew that therc are 
rules for the conduct of the artiſt which are fixed and 
invariable, it implies of courſe, that the art of the con- 
noiſſcur, or, in other words, taſte, has likewiſe invariable 


principles. 


Of the judgment which we make on the works of art, 
and the preference that we give to one claſs of art over an- 
other, if a reaſon be demanded, the queſtion is perhaps 
evaded by anſwering, I judge from my taſte ; but it does 
not follew that a better anſwer cannot be given, though, 
ſor common gaz ers, this may be ſufficient. Every man is 


not obliged to inveſtigate the cauſes of his approbation or 


dillike. 
E | The 
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The arts would lie open for ever to caprice and caſualty, 
if thoſe who are to judge of their excellencies had no 
ſettled principles by which they are to regulate their deci- 
ons, and the merit or defect of performances were to be 
determined by unguided fancy. And indeed we may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that whatever ſpeculative knowledge is ne- 
ceſſary to the artiſt, is _— and indiſpenſably neceſſary 


to the connoiſſeur, 


The firſt idea that occurs in the conſideration of what 
is fixed in art, or in taſte, is that preſiding principle of 
which I have fo frequently ſpoken in former diſcourſes, the 
general idea of nature, The beginning, the middle, and 
the end of every thing that is valuable in taſte, is com- 
prized in the knowledge of what is truly nature; for 
whatever ideas are not conformable to thoſe of nature, 
or univerſal opinion, muſt be conſidered as more or leſs 
capricious. 


Within this idea of nature let it be always underſtood, 
that I comprehend not only the forms which nature pro- 
duces, but the nature and internal fabric and organiza- 
tion, as I may call it, of the human mind and imagi- 
nation, General ideas, beauty, or nature, are but diffe- 

rent 


= 

rent ways of expreſſing the ſame thing, whether we apply 
theſe terms to ſtatues, poetry, or picture. Deformity is 
not nature, but an accidental deviation from her accuſ- 
tomed practice. This general idea therefore ought to be 
called beauty, and nothing elſe, correctly ſpeaking, has a 
right to that name. But we are ſo far from ſpeaking, in 
common converſation, with any ſuch accuracy, that, on 
the contrary, when we criticiſe Rembrandt and other 
Dutch painters, who introduced into their hiſtorical pic- 
tures exaR repreſentations of individual objects with all 
their imperfections, we ſay, . it is not in a good 
taſte, yet it is nature. | 


This miſapplication. of terms muſt be very often per- 
plexing to the young ſtudent. Is not, he may ſay, art an 
imitation of nature? Muſt he not therefore who imitates 
her. with the greateſt fidelity, be the beſt artiſt? By this 
mode of reaſoning Rembrandt has a higher place than 
Raffaelle. But a very little reflection will ſerve to ſhew us 
that theſe particularities cannot be nature: for how can 
that be the nature of man, in which no two individuals 
are the ſame? 


It 
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It plainly appears, that as » work is condutted unde 
the influence of general ideas, ur , it is principally 
to be conſidered as the effect of a good or a bad taſte, 


As beauty therefore does not conſiſt in taking what lies 
immediately before you, ſo neither, in our purſuit of 
taſte, are thoſe opinions which we firſt received and 
adopted, the beſt choice, or the moſt natural to the mind 


and imagination. 


In the infancy of our knowledge we ſeize with greedi- 

neſs the good that is within our reach ; it is by after- 

conſideration, and in conſequence of diſcipline, that we 

refuſe the preſent for a greater good at a diſtance. The 

nobility or elevation of all arts, like the excellency of 

virtue itſelf, conſiſts in adopting this enlarged and com- 
prehenſive idea; and all criticiſm built upon the more 
| confined view of what is natural, may properly be called 
| ſhallow criticiſm, rather than falſe; its defect is, that 
| the truth is not ſufficiently extenſive. 


It has ſometimes happened, that ſome of the greateſt 
men in our art have been betrayed into errors by this con- 


fined mode of reaſoning. Pouſlin, who, upon the whole, 
may 
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may be produced as an inſtance of attention to the moſt 


enlarged and extenſive ideas of nature, from not having 
ſettled principles on this point, has in one inſtance at leaſt, 
I think, defeated truth for prejudice. He is ſaid to have 
vindicated the conduct of Julio Romano for his inattention 
to the maſſes of light and ſhade, or grouping the figures 
in the battle of Conſtantine, as if deſignedly neglected, 
the better to correſpond with the hurry and confuſion of 
a battle. Pouſſin's own conduct in his repreſentations of 
Bacchanalian triumphs and facrifices, makes us more eaſily 
give credit to this report, ſince in ſuch ſubjects, as well 
indeed as in many others, it was too much his own prac- 
tice. The beſt apology we can make for this conduct is 
what proceeds from the aſſociation of our ideas, the pre- 
judice we have in favour of antiquity. Pouſſin's works, 
as I have formerly obſerved, have very much the air of the 
antient manner of painting; in which there is not the 
leaſt traces to make us think that what we call the &eep- 
ing, the compoſition of light and ſhade, or diſtribution of 
the work into maſſes, claimed any part of their attention, 
But ſurely whatever apology we may find out for this 
neglect, it ought to be ranked among the defects of Pouſſin, 


as well as of the antique paintings; and the moderns have 
| F a right 
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a right to that praiſe which is their due, for having given 
ſo pleaſing an addition to the ſplendor of the art. 


Perhaps no apology ought to be received for offences 
committed againſt the vehicle (whether it be the organ of 
ſeeing, or of hearing) by which our pleaſures are conveyed 
to the mind. We muſt take the ſame care that the eye 
be not perplexed and diſtracted by a confuſion of equal 
parts, or equal lights, as of offending it by an unharmo- 
nious mixture of colours. We may venture to be more 
confident of the truth of this obſervation, ſince we find 
that Shakeſpear, on a parallel occaſion, has made Hamlet 
recommend to the players a precept of the ſame kind, 
never to offend the ear by harſh ſounds: In the very tor- 
rent, tempeſ} and whirhwind of your paſſions, ſays he, you 
muſt beget a temperance that may give it ſmoothneſs. And 
yet, at the ſame time, he very juſtly obſerves, The end of 
playing, both at the firſt, and now, is, to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature, No one can deny, but that violent 
paſſions will naturally emit harſh and diſagreeable tones; 
yet this great poet and critic thought that this imitation 
of nature would coſt too much, if purchaſed at the expence 
of diſagreeable ſenſations, or, as he expreſſes it, of ſplitting 
the. car. The poet and actor, as well as the painter of 
- : genius 


E 
genius who is well acquainted with all the variety and 
ſources of pleaſure in the mind and imagination, has little 
regard or attention to common nature, or creeping after 
common ſenſe. By overleaping thoſe narrow bounds, he 
more effectually ſeizes the whole mind, and more power- 


fully accompliſhes his purpoſe. This ſucceſs is ignorantly 
imagined to proceed from inattention to all rules, and in 
defiance of reaſon and judgment; whereas it is in truth 
acting according to the beſt rules, and the juſteſt reaſon. 


He who thinks nature, in the narrow ſenſe of the word, 
is alone to be followed, will produce but a ſcanty enter- 
tainment for the imagination : every thing is to be done 
with which it is natural for the mind to be pleaſed, whether 
it proceeds from fimplicity or variety, uniformity or irre- 
gularity: whether the ſcenes are familiar or exotic; rude 
and wild, or enriched and cultivated; for it is natural for 
the mind to be pleaſed with all theſe in their turn. In 
ſhort, whatever pleaſes has in it what is analogous to the 
mind, and is therefore, in the higheſt and beſt ſenſe of the 
word, natural. 


It is this ſenſe of nature or truth which ought more par- 
ticularly to be cultivated by the profeſſors of art; and it 


may be obſerved, that many wiſe and learned men, who 
have 
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have accuſtomed their minds to admit nothing for truth but 
what can be proved by mathematical demonſtration, have 
ſeldom any reliſh for thoſe arts which addreſs themſelves to 
the fancy, the rectitude and truth of which is known by 
another kind of proof: and we may add, that the acqui- 
ſition of this knowledge requires as much circumſpection 
and ſagacity, as to attain thoſe truths which are more open 
| to demonſtration. Reaſon muſt ultimately determine our 
choice on every occaſion; but this reaſon may ſtill be 
exerted ineffectually by applying to taſte principles which, 
though right as far as they go, yet do not reach the object. 
No man, for inſtance; can deny, that it ſeems at firſt view 
very reaſonable, that a ſtatue which is to carry down to 
poſterity the reſemblance of an individual, ſhould be dreſſed 
in the faſhion of the times in the dreſs which he himſelf 
wore : this would certainly be true, if the dreſs were part 
of the man. But after a time, the dreſs is only an amuſe- 
ment for an antiquarian; and if it obſtructs the general 
deſign of the piece, it is to be diſregarded by the artiſt. 
Common ſenſe muſt here give way to a higher ſenſe. 


In the naked form, and in the diſpoſition of the drapery, 
the difference between one artiſt and another is principally 


ſeen, But if he is compelled to the modern dreſs, the 
4 naked 


EW 
naked form is entirely hid, and the drapery is already diſ- 
poſed by the ſkill of the taylor. Were a Phidias to obey 
ſuch abſurd commands, he would pleaſe no more than an 
ordinary ſculptor ; ſince, in the inferior parts of every art, 
the learned and the ignorant are nearly upon a level. | 


| Theſe were probably among the reaſons that induced 
the ſculptor of that wonderful figure of Laocoon to 
exhibit him naked, notwithſtanding he was ſurpriſed in 
the act of ſacrificing to Apollo, and conſequently ought to 
be ſhewn in his ſacerdotal habits, if thoſe greater rea- 
ſons had not preponderated. Art is'not yet in ſo high 
eſtimation with us, as to obtain ſo great a ſacrifice as the 
antients made, eſpecially the Grecians, who ſuffered them- 


ſelves to be repreſented naked, whether they were generals, 
lawgivers, or kings. | 


Under this head of balancing, and chuſing the greater 
reaſon, or of two evils taking the leaſt, we may conſider 
the conduct of Rubens in the Luxembourg gallery, of 
mixing allegorical figures with repreſentations of real per- 
ſonages, which, though acknowledged to bc a fault, yet, 
if he conſidered himſelf as engaged to furniſh this gallery 
with a rich and ſplendid ornament, this could not be done, 
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at leaſt in an equal degree, without peopleing the air and 
water with theſe allegorical figures: he therefore accom- 
pliſhed all that he purpoſed. In this cafe all leſſer con- 
fiderations, which tend to obſtruct the great end of the 
work, muſt yield and give way. 


H it is objected that Rubens judged ill at firſt in think- 
ing it neceſſary to make his work ſo very ornamental, this 
brings the queſtion upon new ground. It was his peculiar 
ſtile ; be could paint in no other; and he was ſelected for 
that work, probably, becauſe it was his ſtile. Nobody will 
diſpute but ſome of the beſt of the Roman or Bolognian 
{chools would have produced a mote learned and more 
noble work. | 


This leads us to another important province of taſte, 
of weighing the value of the different claſſes of the art, 
and of eſtimating them accordingly. 


All arts have means within them of applying themſelves 
with ſucceſs both to the intellectual and: ſenſitive part of 
our natures. It can be no diſpute, ſuppoſing both theſe 
means put in practice with equal abilities, to which we 

_ to give the * to him who repreſents the 


heroic 
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kereic arts and more dignified paſſions of man, or to him 
who, by the help of meretricious ornaments, however 
elegant and graceful, captivates the ſenſuality, as it may 
be called, of our taſte, Thus the Roman and Bolognian 
ſchools are reaſonably preferred to the Venetian, Flemiſh, 
or Dutch ſchools, as they addreſs themſelves to our beſt 


and nobleſt faculties. 


Well- turned periods in eloquence, or harmony of num- 
bers in poety, which are in thoſe arts what colouring is 
in painting, however highly we may eſteem them, can 
never be conſidered as of equal importance with the art 
of unfolding truths that are uſeful to mankind, and which 
make us better or wiſer. Nor can thoſe works which 
remind us of the poverty and meanneſs of our nature, be 
conſidered as of equal rank with what excites ideas of 
grandeur, or raiſes and dignifies humanity; or, in the 
words of a late poet, which makes the beholder learn to ve- 
nerate himſelf as man. | 


It is reaſon and good ſenſe therefore which ranks and 
eſtimates every art, and every part of that art, according 
to its importance, from the painter of animated, down to 
inanimated nature, We will not allow a man, who ſhall 

prefer 
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prefer the inferior ſtile, to ſay it is his taſte; taſte here 
has nothing, or at leaſt ought to have nothing to do with 
the queſtion. He wants not taſte, but ſenſe, and ſound- 


neſs of judgment. 


Indeed perfection in an inferior ſtile may be rea- 
ſonably preferred to mediocrity in the higheſt walks of 
art. A landſkip of Claude Lorrain may be preferred 
to a hiſtory of Luca Jordano; but hence appears the 
neceſſity of the connoifleur's knowing in what conſiſts the 
excellency of each claſs, in order to judge how near it 
approaches to perfection, 


Even in works of the ſame kind, as in hiſtory painting, 
which is compoſed of various parts, excellence of an in- 
ferior ſpecies, carried to a very high degree, will make a 
work very valuable, and in ſome meaſure compenſate for 
the abſence of the higher kind of merits. It is the duty 
of the connoiſſeur to know and eſteem, as much as it may 
deſerve, every part of painting : he will not then think 
even Baſſano unworthy of his notice, who, though totally 
devoid of expreſſion, ſenſe, grace, or elegance, may be 
eſteemed on account of his admirable taſte of colours, which, 

in his beſt works, are little inferior to thoſe of Titian. 


Since 
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Since I have mentioned Baſſano, we muſt do him like- 
wiſe the juſtice to acknowledge, that though he did not 
aſpire to the dignity of expreſſing the characters and paſſions 
of men, yet, with reſpect to the facility and truth in his 
manner of touching animals of all kinds, and giving them 
what painters call heir charafer, few have ever excelled 


him. 


To Baſſano we may add Paul Veroneſe and Tintoret, 
for their entire inattention to what is juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt eſſential part of our art, the expreſſion of the paſſions, 
Notwithſtanding theſe glaring deficiencies, we juſtly eſteem 
their works; but it muſt be remembered, that they do not 
pleaſe from thoſe defects, but from their great excellencies 
of another kind, and in ſpite of ſuch tranſgreſſions. Theſe 
excellencics too, as far as they go, are founded in the truth 
of general nature. They tell the crutb, though not zhe 
achole truth. * IN 


By theſe conſiderations, which can never be too fre- 
quently impreſſed, may be obviated two errors which 1 
obſerved to have been, formerly at leaſt, the moſt preva- 
lent, and to be moſt injurious to artiſts ; that of thinking 
taſte and genius to have nothing to do with reaſon, and 
that of taking particular living objects for nature. 


H I ſhall 
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I ſhall now ſay ſomething on that part of zafe, which, as 
I have hinted to you before, does not belong ſo much to 
the external form of things, but is addreſſed to the mind, 
and depends on its original frame, or, to uſe the expreſſion, 
the organization of the ſoul, I mean the imagination and 
the paſſions. The principles of theſe are as invariable as 
the former, and are to be known and reaſoned upon in the 
ſame manner, by an appeal to common ſenſe deciding upon 
the common feelings of mankind. This ſenſe, and theſe 
feelings, appear to me of equal authority, and equally 


concluſive. 


Now this appeal implies a general uniformity and agree- 
ment in the minds of men. It would be elſe an idle and 
vain endeavour to eſtabliſh rules of art; it would be pur- 


| ſuing a phantom to attempt to move affections with which 


we were entirely unacquainted, We have no reaſon to 
ſuſpect there is a greater difference between our minds than 
between our forms, of which, though there are no two 
alike, yet there is a general ſimilitude that goes through 
the whole race of mankind ; and thoſe who have cultivated 
their taſte can diſtinguiſh what is beautiful or deformed, 
or, in other words, what agrees or what deviates from the 
general idea of nature, in one caſe, as well as in the other. 


We 
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We are as ſure as of any thing, that the internal fabric 
of our mind, as well as the external form of our bodies, 
is nearly uniform. It ſeems then to follow of courſe, that 
as the imagination is incapable of producing any thing 
originally of itſelf, and can only vary and combine theſe 
ideas with which it is furniſhed by means of the ſenſes, 
there will be of courſe an agreement in the imaginations 
as in the ſenſes of men. There being this agreement, it 
follows, that in all caſes, in our lighteſt amuſements, as well 
as in our moſt ſerious actions and engagements of life, we 
muſt regulate our affections of every kind by that of others. 
The well-diſciplined mind acknowledges this authority, 
and ſubmits its own opinion to the public voice. | 

It is from knowing what are the general feelings and. 
paſſions of mankind, that we acquire a true idea of what 
imagination is; though it appears as if we had nothing to 
do but to conſult our own particular ſenſations, and theſe 
were ſufficient to enſure us from all error and miſtake. 


A knowledge of the diſpoſition and chara ger of the hu- 
man mind can be acquired only by experience: a great 
deal will be learned, I admit, by a habit of examining 
what paſſes in our boſoms, what are our own motives of 


action, and of what kind of ſentiments we are conſcious 
6 on 
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on any occaſion. We may ſuppoſe an uniformity, and 
conclude that the ſame effect will be produced by the ſame 
cauſe in the minds of others. This examination will con- 
tribute to ſuggeſt to us matters of enquiry ; but we can 
never be ſure that our own ſenſations are true and right, till 
they are confirmed by more extenſive obſervation, 
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One man oppoſing another determines nothing; but a 
general union of minds, like a general combination of the 
forces of all mankind, makes a ſtrength that is irreſiſtible. 

In fact, as he who does not know himſelf does not know 
others, ſo it may be ſaid with equal truth, that he who 


docs not know others, knows himſelf but very imperfectly. 


A man who thinks he is guarding himſelf againſt pre- 


judices by reſiſting the authority of others, leaves open 


every avenue to ſingularity, vanity, ſelf-conceit, obſtinacy, 


and many other vices, all tending to warp the judgment, 


and prevent the natural operation of his faculties. 


þ This ſubmiſſion to others is a deference which we owe, 
5 and indeed are forced involuntarily to pay. In fact, we 
F are never ſatisfied with our opinions till they are ratified and 


confirmed by the ſuffrages of the reſt of mankind. We diſ 


pute and wrangle for ever; we endeavour to get men to come 


to ue, when we do not go to them. 


He 
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He therefore who is acquainted with the works which 
have pleaſed different ages and different countries, and has 
formed his opinion on them, has more materials, and more 
means of knowing what is analogous to the mind of man, 
than he who is converſant only with the works of his own 
age or country. What has pleaſed, and continues to pleaſe, 
is likely to pleaſe again : hence are derived the rules of art, 
and on this immoveable foundation they muſt ever ſtand. 


This ſearch and ſtudy of the hiſtory of the mind ought 
not to be confined to one art only. It is by the analogy 
that one art bears to another, that many things are aſcer- 
tained, which either were but faintly ſeen, or, perhaps, 
would not have been diſcovered at all, if the inventor: had 
not received the firſt hints from the practices of a ſiſter art 
on a ſimilar occaſion. The frequent alluſions which every 
man who treats of any art is obliged to draw from others 
in order to illuſtrate and confirm his principles, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew their near connection and inſeparable re- 
lation. 


All arts having the ſame general end, which is to pleaſe, 
and addreſſing themſelyes to the ſame faculties through the 

* Nulla ars, non alterius artis, aut mater, aut propinqua eft, 
Tz&TULL, as cited by Junius, 
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medium of the ſenſes, it follows that their rules and prin- 
ciples muſt have as great affinity as the different materials 
and the different organs or vehicles by which they paſs to 
the mind, will permit them to retain. 


We may therefore conclude, that the real ſubſtance, as 
it may be called, of what goes under the name of taſte, is 
fixed and eſtabliſhed in the nature of things; that there 
are certain and regular cauſes by which the imagination 
and paſſions of men are affected; and that the knowledge 
of theſe cauſes is acquired by a laborious and diligent in- 
veſtigation of nature, and by the ſame ſlow progreſs as 
wiſdom or knowledge of every kind, however inſtantaneous 
its operations may ap pear when thus acquired. 


It has been often obſerved that the good and virtuous 
man alone can acquire this true or juſt reliſh even of works 
of art. This opinion will not appear entirely without 
foundation, when we conſider that the ſame habit of mind 
which is acquired by our ſearch after truth in the more 
ſerious duties of life, is only transferred to the purſuit of 
lighter amuſements. The fame diſpoſition, the ſame defire 
to find ſomething Ready, ſubſtantial and durable, on which 


® Omnes artes quæ ad humanitatem pertineat, habent quoddam commune 
vinculum, et quaſi, cognatione inter ſe continentur. Ciczro, 


the 
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the mind can lean as it were, and reſt with ſafety, The 
ſubject only is changed. 


We purſue the ſame method in our ſearch after the idea 
of beauty and perfection in each; of virtue, by looking 
forwards. beyond ourſelves to ſociety, and to the whole; 
of arts, by extending, our views in the ſame manner to all 
ages and all times. 


Every art, like our own, has in its compoſition fluctuating 
as well as fixed principles. It is an attentive enquiry into 
their difference that will enable us to determine how far 
we are influenced by cuſtom and habit, and what is fixed 
in the nature of things, 


To diſtinguiſh how much has folid foundation, we may 
have recourſe to the ſame proof by which ſome hold wit 
ought to be tried; whether it preſerves itſelf when tranſlated. 
That wit is falſe which can ſubfiſt only in one language ; 5 
and that picture which pleaſes only one age or one nation, 
owes its reception to 2. local or accidental aſſociation 


of ideas. 


We may apply this to every cuſtom and habit of life. 
Thus the general principles of urbanity, politeneſs, or 
civility, have been ever the ſame in all nations; but the 
| mode 
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mode in which they are dreſſed is continually varying. 
The general idea of ſhewing reſpect is by making yourſelf 
leſs; but the manner, whether by bowing the body, kneel- 
ing, proſtration, pulling off the upper part of our dreſs, 
or tak ing away the lower, is a matter of habit. It would 


be unjuſt to conclude that all ornaments, becauſe they were 
at firſt arbitrarily contrived, are therefore undeſerving of 
our attention; on the contrary, he who neglects the culti- 
vation of thoſe ornaments, acts contrarily to nature and 
reaſon. As life would be imperfect without its higheſt 
ornaments the Arts, ſo theſe arts themſelves would be im- 
perſect without heir ornaments, 


Though we by no means ought to rank theſe with poſi- 
tive and ſubſtantial beauties, yet it muſt be allowed that a 


knowledge of both is eſſentially requiſite towards forming 


a complete, whole and perfect taſte. It is in reality from 
the ornaments that arts receive their peculiar character and 
complexion; we may add, that in them we find the cha- 
racteriſtical mark of a national taſte, as by throwing up a 
feather in the air, we know which way the wind blows, 
better than by a more heavy matter. 


The ſtriking diſtinction between the works of the Roman, 
Bolognian and Venetian ſchools, conſiſts more in that general 


effect 
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effect which is produced by colours, than in the more 
profound excellencies of the art; at leaſt it is from thence 
that each is diſtinguiſhed and known at firſt fight, As 
it is the ornaments, rather than the proportions of archi- 
tecture, which at the firſt glance diſtinguiſh the different 
orders from each other; the Doric is known by its tri- 
glyphs, the Ionic by its volutes, and the Corinthian by its 


acanthus, 


What diſtinguiſhes oratory from a cold narration, is a 


more liberal, though chaſte uſe of thoſe ornaments which 


go under the name of figurative and metaphorical expreſ- 
ſions; and poetry diftinguiſhes itſelf from oratory by words 
and expreſſions ſtill more ardent and glowing. What 
ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes poetry, is more particularly the 
ornament of ver/e: it is this which gives it its character, 
and is an eſfential without which it cannot exiſt, Cuſtom 
has appropriated different metre to different kinds of com- 
poſition, in which the world is not perfectly agreed. In 
England the diſpute is not yet ſettled, which is to be pre- 
ferred, rhyme or blank verſe. But however we diſagree 
about what theſe metrical ornaments ſhall be, that ſome 
metre is eſſentially neceſſary is univerſally acknowledged. 
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In poetry or eloquence, to determine how far figurative 
or metaphorical language may proceed, and when it begins 
to be affectation or beſide the truth, muſt be determined 
by taſte, though this taſte we muſt never forget is regu- 
lated and formed by the preſiding feelings of mankind, 
by thoſe works which have approved themſelves to all 


times and all perſons. 


Thus, though eloquence has undoubtedly an eſſential 
and intrinſic excellence, and immoveable principles com- 
mon to all languages, founded in the nature of our paſſions 
and affections; yet it has its ornaments and modes of ad- 
dreſs, which are merely arbitrary. What is approved in 
the eaſtern nations as grand and majeſtic, would be con- 
ſidered by the Greeks and Romans as turgid and inflated; 
and they, in return, would be thought by the Orientals to 
expreſs themſelves in a cold and inſipid manner. 


We may add likewiſe to the credit of ornaments, that 
it is by their means that art itſelf accompliſhes its purpoſe. 
Freſnoy calls colouring, which is one of the chief ornaments 
of painting, lena /ororis, that which procures lovers and 
admirers to the more valuable excellencies of the art. 


It appears to be the ſame right turn of mind which 
enables a man to acquire the rutb, or the juſt idea of what 
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is right in the ornaments, as in the more ſtable principles 
of art. It has ſtill the ſame centre of perfection, though 
it is the centre of a ſmaller circle. 


To illuſtrate this by the faſhion of dreſs, in which there 
is allowed to be a good or bad taſte. The component parts 
of dreſs are continually changing from great to little, from 
ſhort to long; but the general form ſtill remains; it is ſtill 
the ſame general dreſs which is comparatively fixed, though 
on a very ſlender foundation; but it is on this which fa- 
ſhion muſt reſt. He who invents with the moſt ſucceſs, 
or dreſſes in the beſt taſte, would probably, from the ſame 
ſagacity employed to greater purpoſes, have diſcovered 
equal ſkill, or have formed the ſame correct taſte in the 


higheſt labours of art. 


I have mentioned taſte in dreſs, which is certainly 
one of the loweſt ſubjects to which this word is applied; 
yet, as I have before obſerved, there is a right even here, 
however narrow its foundation reſpecting the faſhion of 
any particular nation, But we have ſtill more ſlender | 
means of determining, in regard to the different cuſtoms 
of different ages or countries, to which to give the pre- 
ference, fince they ſeem to be all equally removed from 
nature, 


It 
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If an European, when he has cut off his beard, and put 


falſe hair on his head, or bound up his own natural hair 
in regular hard knots, as unlike nature as he can poſſibly 
make it; and having rendered them immoveable by the 
help of the fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, 
laid on by a machine with the utmoſt regularity; if, when 
thus attired he iſſues forth, he meets a Cherokee Indian, 
who has beſtowed as much time at his toilet, and laid on 
with equal care and attention his yellow and red oker on 
particular parts of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges moſt 
becoming; whoever deſpiſes the other for this attention 
to the faſhion of his country ; which ever of theſe two 
firſt feels himſelt provoked to laugh, is the barbarian. 


All theſe faſhions are very innocent, neither worth diſqui- 
ſition, nor any endeavour to alter them, as the change would, 
in all probability, be equally diſtant from nature. The only 
circumſtances againſt which indignation may reaſonably be 
moved, is where the operation is painful or deſtructive of 
health, ſuch as is practiſed at Otahaiti, and the ftrait lacing 
of the Engliſh ladies ; of the laſt of which, how deſtructive 
it muſt be to health and long life, the profeſſor of ana- 
tomy took an opportunity of proving a few days fince in 
this Academy. | 


It 
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It is in dreſs as in things of greater conſequence. Fa- 
ſhions originate from thoſe only who have the high and 
powerful advantages of rank, birth, and fortune. As many 
of the ornaments of art, thoſe at leaſt for which no reaſon 
can be given, are tranſmitted to us, are adopted, and 
acquire their conſequence from the company in which we 
have been uſed to ſee them. As Greece and Rome are the 
fountains from whence have flowed all kinds of excellence, 
to that veneration which they have a right to claim for the 
pleaſure and knowledge which they have afforded us, we 
voluntarily add our approbation of every ornament and 
every cuſtom that belonged to them, even to the faſhion of 
their dreſs. For it may be obſerved that, not ſatisfied with 
them in. their own place, we make no difficulty of dreſſing 
ſtatues of modern heroes or ſenators in the faſhion of the 
Roman armour or peaceful robe, we go ſo far as hardly to 
bear a ſtatue in any other drapery. 


The figures of the great men of thoſe nations have come 
down to us in ſculpture. In ſculpture remain almoſt all 
the excellent ſpecimens of ancient art. We have ſo far 
aſſociated perſonal dignity to the perſons thus repreſented, 
and the truth of art to their manner of repreſentation, 
that it is not in our power any longer to ſeparate them. 
This is not fo in painting; becauſe having no excellent 
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antient portraits, that connexion was never formed. Indeed 
we could no more venture to paint a general officer in a 
Roman military habit, than we could make a ſtatue in the 
preſent uniform. But ſince we have no antient portraits, 
to ſhew how ready we are to adopt thoſe kind of preju- 
dices, we make the beſt authority among the moderns 
ſerve the ſame purpoſe. The great variety of excellent 
portraits with which Vandyke has enriched this nation, we 
are not content to admire for their real excellence, but 
extend our approbation even to the dreſs which happened: 
to be the faſhion of that age. We all very well remember 
how common it was a few years ago for portraits to be. 
drawn in this Gothic dreſs, and this cuſtom is not yet en- 
tirely laid aſide. By this means it muſt be acknowledged 
very ordinary pictures acquired ſomething of the air and 
effect of the works of Vandyke, and appeared therefore 
at firſt fight to be better pictures than they really were; 
they appeared ſo, however, to thoſe only who had the means 
of making this aſſociation, for when made, it was irreſiſtible. 
But this aſſociation is nature, and refers to that ſecon- 
dary truth that comes from conformity to general prejudice 
and opinion; it is therefore not merely fantaſtical. Beſides 
the prejudice which we have in favour of antient dreſſes, 
there may be likewiſe other reaſons, amongſt which we 
may juſtly rank the ſimplicity of them, conſiſting of little 
| more 
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more than one ſingle piece of drapery, without thoſe whim- 
fical capricious for ms by which all other dreſſes are em 
barraſſed. | 


Thus, though it is from the prejudice we have in favour 
of the antients, who have taught us architecture, that we 
have adopted likewiſe their ornaments ; and though we are 
fatisfed that neither nature nor reaſon are the foundation 
of thoſe beauties which we imagine we ſee in that art, yet 
if any one perſuaded of this truth ſhould therefore invent 
new orders of equal beauty, which we will ſuppoſe to be 
poſſible, yet they would not pleaſe, nor ought he to com- 
plain, ſince the old has that great advantage of having 
cuſtom and prejudice on its fide. In this caſe we leave 
what has every prejudice in its favour, to take that which 
will have no advantage over what we have left, but novelty, 
which ſoon deſtroys itſelf, and at any rate is but a weak. 
antagoniſt againſt cuſtom. 


Theſe ornaments having the right of poſſeſſion, ought 
not to be removed, but to make room for not only what 
has higher pretenſions, but ſuch pretenſions as will balance 
the evil and confuſion which innovation always brings 
with it. 
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To this we may add, even the durability of the mate- 


rials will often contribute to give a ſuperiority to one object 
over another. Ornaments in buildings, with which taſte 
is principally concerned, are compoſed of materials which 
laſt longer than thoſe of which dreſs is compoſed ; it there- 
fore makes higher pretenſions to our favour and prejudice. 


Some attention is ſurely required to what we can no more 
get rid of than we can go out of ourſelves. We are crea- 
tures of prejudice ; we neither can nor ought to eradicate 
it; we muſt only regulate it by reaſon, which regula- 
tion by reaſon is indeed little more than obliging the 
leſſer, the local and temporary prejudices, to give way to 
thoſe which are more durable and laſting. 


He therefore who in his practice of portrait painting 
wiſhes to dignify his ſubject, which we will ſuppoſe to be 
a Lady, will not paint her in the modern dreſs, the fami- 
liarity of which alone is ſufficient to deſtroy all dignity. 
He takes care that his work ſhall correſpond to thoſe ideas 
and that imagination which he knows will regulate the 
judgment of others; and therefore dreſſes his figure ſome- 


thing with the general air of the antique for the ſake of 


dignity, and preſerves ſomething of the modern for the 
ſake of likeneſs. By this conduct his works correſpond 
with 
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with thoſe prejudices which we have in favour of what we 
continually ſee ; and the reliſh of the antique ſimplicity 


correſponds with what we may call the more learned and 
ſcientific prejudice, 


There was a ſtatue made not long ſince of Voltaire, 
which the ſculptor, not having that reſpe& for the preju- 
dices of mankind which he ought to have, has made en- 
tirely naked, and as meagre and emaciated as the original 
is ſaid to be. The conſequence is what might be expected; 
it has remained in the ſculptor's ſhop, though it was in- 
tended as a public ornament and. a. public honour to Vol- 
taire, as it was procured at the expence of his cotemporary 
wits and admirers. 


Whoever would reform a nation, ſuppoſing a bad tafte 
to prevail in it, will not accompliſh his purpoſe by going 
directly againſt the ſtream of their prejudices. Men's minds 
muſt be prepared to receive what is new to them. Re- 
formation is a work of time. A national taſte, however 
wrong it may be, cannot be totally changed at once; we 
muſt yield a little to the prepoſſeſſion which has taken 
hold on the mind, and we may then bring people to adopt 
what would offend them, if endeavoured to be introduced 
by ſtorm, When Battiſto Franco was employed, in con- 
junction with Titian, Paul Veroneſe and Tintoret, to adorn 
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the library of St. Mark, his work, Vaſari ſays, gave leſs 
ſatisfaction than any of the others: the dry manner of the 
Roman ſchool was gery ill calculated to pleaſe eyes that 
had been accuſtomed to the luxuriancy, ſplendor and rich- 
neſs of Venetian colouring. Had the Romans been the 
Judges of this work, probably the determination would 
have been juſt contrary; for in the more noble parts of 
the art, Battiſto Franco was perhaps not inferior to any ot 


his rivals. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

It has been the main ſcope and prin- 
cipal end of this diſcourſe to demonſtrate the reality of a 
ſtandard in taſte, as well as in corporeal beauty ; that a falſe 
or depraved taſte is a thing as well known, as eaſily diſco- 
vered as any thing that is deformed, miſ-ſhapen, or wrong 
in our form or outward make; and that this knowledge is 
derived ſrom the uniformity of ſentiments among mankind, 
ſrom whence proceeds the knowledge of what are the gene- 


ral habits of nature, the reſult of which is an idea of per- 
fect beauty. 


It what has been advanced be true, that beſides this beauty 

or truth, which is formed on the uniform, eternal and im- 
mutable laws of nature, and which of neceſſity can be but 
one; that beſides this one immutable verity there are likewiſe 
what 
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what we have called apparent or ſecondary truths, proceeding 
from local and temporary prejudices, fancies, faſhions, or 
accidental connexion of ideas; if it appears that theſe laſt 
have ſtill their foundation, however ſlender, in the original 
fabric of our minds; it follows that all theſe truths or beau- 
ties deſerve and require the attention of the artiſt, in pro- 
portion to their ſtability or duration, or as their influence is 
more or leſs extenſive. And let me add, that as they ought 
not to paſs their juſt bounds, ſo neither do they, in a well- 
regulated taſte, at all prevent or weaken the influence of 
theſe general principles, which alone can give to art its true 


and permanent dignity. 


To form this juſt taſte is undoubtedly in your own 
power, but it is to reaſon and philoſophy that you muſt 
have recourſe; from them we muſt borrow the balance by 
which is to be weighed and eſtimated the value of every 
pretenſion that intrudes itſelf on your notice. 


The general objection which is made to philoſophy's in- 
troduction into the regions of taſte, is, that it checks and 
reſtrains the flights of the imagination, and gives that timi- 
dity which an over carefulneſs not to err or act contrary to 


reaſon is likely to produce, 


It is not ſo. Fear is neither reaſon nor philoſophy. The 
true ſpirit of philoſophy, by giving knowledge, gives a 
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manly confidence, and ſubſtitutes rational firmneſs in the 
place of vain preſumption. A man of real taſte is always 
a man of judgment in other reſpects ; and thoſe inventions 
which either diſdain or ſhrink from reaſon, are generally, I 
fear, more like the dreams of a diſtempered brain than the 
exalted enthuſiaſm of a ſound and true genius. In the midſt . 
of the higheſt flights of fancy or imagination, reaſon ought 
to preſide from firſt to laſt, though I admit her more power- 
ful operation is upon reflexion. 


I cannot. help adding, that ſome of the greateſt names of 
antiquity, and thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in works of genius and imagination, were equally eminent 
ſor their critical ſkill. Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero and Horace; 
and among the moderns, Boileau, Corneille, Pope and 
Dryden, are at leaſt inſtances of genius not being deſtroyed 
by attention or ſubjection to rules and ſcience, I ſhould 
hope therefore, that the natural conſequence likewiſe of 
what has been ſaid, would be to excite in you a defire of 
knowing the principles and conduct of the great maſters of 
our art, and reſpec and vencration for them when known, 
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